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COLORFUL STUDY 


THERE WAS PLENTY to photograph at the colourful ceremony held last June at Old 
Fort York in Ontario. In the above picture, Avril Oglesby, 8, of Leaside, lines up Big White Owl 
(Jasper Hill), Eastern Associate Editor of the Native Voice. 'Big- White Owl, formerly of Mora- 
viantown, Ontario, and now a resident of Toronto, presents a majestic figure in feathered head- 
gear and buckskin coat. 


Old Fort York Again Invaded 


By ROBERT CRICHTON 
(Toronto Telegram) 

| ORT YORK was invaded again 
June 14th, 1953. But this time, 
it was by over: 2000 visitors 
ome to see the historic fortifica- 
lon officially opened, after its re- 
ent restoration, not by marching, 
arauding American troops that 

aid waste to it in the war of 1812, 

Officers and men of the Queen’s 
ork Rangers and the Royal Can- 
Adian Regiment, in colorful uni- 
forms of the past, patrolled the 
buildings, faithfully repaired and 
reconstructed as the Fort appear- 
ed in the year 1816. 

The Queen’s York Rangers com- 
memorated the raid of General 
Zebulon Pike and his American 
Toops in 1813 by wearing the dark 
eteen uniforms with blue trim 
and white breeches of the period; 
he R.C.R.’s were dressed in the 

ed coats and bearskin hats of the 

1860's, when the fort was last 
Sed as a defense against the Fen- 
Han raid from the south. 

The visitors, many of them child- 
ren, wide-eyed at the colourful 


reconstruction of early Canadian 
history, heard Controller J. L. 
Shannon, acting for mayor Allan 
A. Lamport away to the Corona- 
tion, tell of the work of the Tor- 
onto Civic Historical Committee in 
restoring the old barracks, maga- 
zine, storehouse and fortification 
of Fort York. (Controller Shannon 
paid special tribute to Chief Big 
White Owl of the Delawares. He 
asked him to stand and take a 
bow while he told the people how 
“Big White Owl” had contributed 
so much of his time and energy 
toward the complete renovation 
and restoration of Old Fort York. 
He also thanked White Owl for so 
kindly turning out at the cere- 
mony dressed in full native regalia 
as representative of the Indian 
people of Canada . Big White 
Owl stole the whole show as he 
moved about the gathering in his 
majestic finery. It was a field day 
for amateur photographers and 
many pictures were taken). 


G. J. Haering, U.S. Consul Gen- 
eral, spoke on the Canadian Am- 
erican friendship that has lasted 


for 139 years, since the prime days 
of the fort. 

Hon. J. W. Pickup, administra- 
tor of the Province of Ontario, of- 
ficially declared Fort York opened 
as the Union Jack was unfurled. 

The speakers in the hour-long 
ceremony were introduced by 
Charles R. Sanderson, Toronto 
Civic Historical Chairman, and 
prayers were said by the Queen’s 
York Rangers chaplain> Capt, R. 
K. Perdue. 

The ceremony ended with a 
march past of the Queen’s York 
Rangers, to the music of the Royal 
Regiment of Canada band, under 
the direction of Capt. W. Murdoch. 

The Queen’s York Rangers, who 
played an important part in the 
ceremony, constructed the original 
fort in 1793, under the command 
of the first Lieutenant Governor 
of Upper Canada, 
Simcoe. 

In 1813 the fort was captured 
by American troops, who, in the 
battle, lost their commander, Gen- 
eral Pike, after whom Pike’s 
Peak, in Colorado, was named. 


John Graves ~ 


General Sheaffe, commanding the 


British troops at the fort, blew it 
‘up, when confronted with over- 


whelming odds. 


The tiny capital of York was 
sacked immediately after the bat- 
tle, and caused the burning, in 
retribution, of Washington a few 
months later. 

The fort was then rebuilt, and 
again garrisoned by British forces 
until 1840, when the new fort, later 
known as Stanley Barracks, came 
into prominence. The Dominion 
Government took over Fort York 
in 1871, upon the withdrawal of 
British troops. 

In 1909 the fort was granted to 
the City of Toronto, which par- 
tially restored the historic site 
in time for Toronto’s centennial in 
1934, 

On Sunday, 
memories 


June 14th, 
created from _ school 
books wandered among the 
throngs. The old stocks at the 
centre of the grounds, no longer 
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SALMON PRICE NEGOTIATING REPORT 


In spite of the fact that we 
realized that there had to be some 
cuts, we also were governed by 
our membership wishing to have a 
chance to earn some take home 
pay in order to live the coming 
year. 

As pointed out above, the prob- 
lems facing the fishermen were 
those of the high cost of living, 
along with the continued high cost 
of operations. Fishermen do not 
live on what they earn; therefore 
the problems facing the Operators 
was to some extent quite nebulous, 
though just as real as those facing 
the fishermen. 

STRIKE RELIEF FISHING 

During the Strike, Strike-Relief- 
Fishing was a_ huge financial 
success and the Union Strike 
Relief Fund got a big shot in the 
arm. The Headquarters received 
50% of the money to pay for strike 
expenses and the local involved 
in such fishing got 50% for its ex- 
penses; these moneys were used 
in such things as sending telegrams 
and sending delegates here and 
there during the strike. There was 
a flat rate of 8c per pound paid 
to the fishermen and there was a 
limit as to the amount one fisher- 
man could make. It was set at $40 
in one day. The locals designated 
the number of boats required in 
the fishing for food and strike 
relief operations. 

Sales to the public were con- 
‘ducted in the Fraser Valley at 
such places as New Westminster, 
Port Hammond, Sunbury and Lad- 
ner. These sales proved to be very 
popular and many people had to 
be turned away because of a short- 
age of fish. An example of this 
popularity is best illustrated by 
the sales of New Westminster 
where the fishermen sold over 
nine hundred dollars worth of fish 
in an hour and a half. Strike- 
Relief fishing, though not a money 
making venture, operates to take 
up part of the expenses involved 
in a strike. 

DEADLOCKED 

On the resumption of bargaining 
for fish prices, we were deadlock- 
ed once again over prices and the 
weighing issue was still not even 
considered. This deadlock con- 
tinued until we got into off-the- 
record negotiations in which we 
bargained downward again guided 
by the ballots of the fishermen. 

Eventually, another deadlock en- 
sued until finally the Operators 
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came up to the prices we were 
prepared to recommend for accept- 
ance. We also reminded the Oper- 
ators that the weighing question 
was still very firmly in the minds 
of the fishermen. 

At one point of the deadlock 
the Operators came in with the 
suggestion of paying a differential 
of 2%c for dressing heads-on, of 
net caught springs and cohoe, We 
informed them that although we 
did not think their differential was 
enough we would recommend 
acceptance if they would include 
the following clause: 

“This does not preclude indi- 
vidual companies from making 
special arrangements with net 
fishermen for payment in excess 
of this differential for spring 
salmon and cohoe that may he 
handled in such a way that they 
can be used for the _ fresh 
market.” 

They informed us that the reason 
for bringing in this differential was 
an attempt to improve the quality 
of the springs and cohoe. There 
was no problem encountered in 
reaching an agreement on _ this 
question since it was not a com- 
pulsory measure but instead a vol- 
untary one. 

The Central Strike-Negotiating 
Committee, again made up of the 
three organizations involved, de- 
cided that in order to facilitate 
some fishermen getting to the 
grounds m time to start fishing, 
fishing be curtailed 48 hours after 
an agreement had been reached. 

In an attempt to alleviate the 








Phones: FA. 0012, FA. 9368 


Edith Ravenhill 
Passing Mourned 


We regret to announce the 
death of Miss Edith Ravenhill at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Victoria, 
after a lingering illness at the 
great age of 92. Miss Ravenhill 
was the sister of the beloved 
friend of the Indians, Dr. Alice 
Ravenhill, who, is now in her 
94th year. These two dear sisters 
have devoted their lives to the 
service of others. 

Miss Ravenhill will be missed 
by us all and remembered for 
her unselfish devotion to duty 
and sweetness of character. 

The Native Voice joins with 
many friends in offering our 
deepest sympathy to Dr. Raven- 
hill in her loss. 


Vancouver 10, B.C. 
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It its McGAVIN'S 
it’s good BREAD 


By A. J. SCOW, Business Agent, Native Brotherhood of B.C. 


loss some fishermen incurred in 
this waiting period we applied to 
the Fisheries Department for an 
extension of the week’s fishing an- 
other 24 hours on.the week ending 
June 26. The extension was 
granted. . 

FINAL OFFER 

The off-the-record negotiations 
came to a rapid close on Friday, 
June 19, 1953, when the Operators 
offered: Sockeye 22c, Cohoe lic, 
Pinks 7%c, Summer Chums 5'%c 
Fall Chums Johnstone Straits and 
Fraser including Cape Flattery 8c. 
All other areas 6%c, plus ten test- 
weight boats and the 214c differen- 
tial on dressed heads-on springs 
and cohoe. At that point the ne- 
gotiations were placed on the re- 
cord. 

We wired all locals of the Union 
and the Branches of the Brother- 
hood, as designated by the Broth- 
erhood delegates who were pres- 
ent. We recommended acceptance 
because we felt that it was the 
best possible agreement, under the 
circumstances, that the fishermen 
could get. Our confidence in this 
matter was given overwhelming 
support when the organized fisher- 
men voted 90% to accept the final 
offer. 

UNION—BROTHERHOOD 
A report of the negotiations 
would be incomplete without men- 
“tioning the relationship between 
the Union and the Brotherhood. 
There was a lot of give and take 
in all dealings, that is, prior to all 
meetings with the canners, 
committee discussed fully any pol- 
icy or course of action we would 
pursue. Every factor was taken 
into consideration. 

It took all three of the organiz- 
ations: The Native Brotherhood of 
B.C., The United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’: Union and the 
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Fishing Vessel Owners’ Associ 
tion to make any decision. This co 


operation between the Union an 


the Brotherhood was made po 
sible by a resolution moved } 
Reg Cook and passed by the Cor 
vention at Hazelton. The mo 
proved to be a good one beca 

the Brotherhood certainly had it 
say in whatever the organized fish 
ermen did. The relationship b 
tween the Operators and our com 
mittee was excellent, and the n 
gotiations were conducted in 

very gentlemanly manner on bot 
sides. Good fishing to all. 


NELSON BROS. 
FISHERIES LTD. 
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Vancouver, B.C. 
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PETTY OFFICER 
GEORGE E. JAMIESON 









Iroquois Serving 
Aboard ‘Iroquois’ 
ls Awarded DSM 


Brantford.—Petty Officer George 
iE. Jamieson, 28, who has won the 
Distinguished Service Medal, was 
born in Toronto and is an Iro- 
quois as well as serving aboard 
he RCN destroyer Iroquois, his 
ather said recently. 


Ottawa was listed as his home 
own when the award was first 
announced, but his father, George 
amieson Sr., said he had lived 
here until he joined the RCN in 
1938. He attended Winchester 
— School and Jesse Ketchum 
School. 


The family lived in Toronto for 
B0 years, but now live beside the 
rand River on a farm. They trace 
he family tree to Six Nations In- 
dians who came to Canada in 1784 
ith Thayendanegea (Chief Joseph 
Brant) from the Mohawk Valley. 
P.O. Jamieson claims both Cayuga 
and Mohawk blood, 


He is the only boy in a family 
of six. Two sisters, Mrs. David 
Moses and Eleanor Jamieson, live 
in Toronto. The others are all liv- 
ing in this district. 


The medal was awarded, his cita- 
ion says, for “his courage on Oct. 
é, 1952; when a shell killed several 
of his men but did not prevent 
im from rallying the survivors 
pnd keeping the guns blazing.” 
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ote: 


Miss Eleanor Jamieson is the 
Pecretary and Treasurer of “THE 
ORONTO INDIAN CLUB,” 207 
oodmount. Avenue, Toronto, On- 
ario, Canada. 





Jesus 
the Light of the 
World 


° 
= EASTHOPE 
MARINE. ENGINES 
$ “The Work Horse of the Sea” 


1747 West Georgia Vancouver 








Oklahomans Protest Choice for Indian Job 


HOBART, July 17.—Kiowa Indian leaders complained of-broken campaign promises today 
and protested to President Eisenhower that he picked the wrong man for U.S. commissioner 


of Indian affairs. 

The Indians, 
Goombi, of Mountain View, Okla., 
sent a telegram to the President 
Thursday voicing their disappoint- 


led by Robert - 





ment in the selection of Glenn L. 
Emmons of Gallup, N.M., as the © 
new commissioner, Oklahoma In- 
dians had endorsed Harry J. W. 





Pioneer Maggie Moore Passes 


By L. P. GUICHON 
(Merritt Herald) 

Death has removed Maggie, one 
of the most respected characters 
of the local Indian band. 

She was born in the early ‘80s, 
and was married in 1902 to James 
Alexander, a native of Washing- 
ton, who died some_ tweny-five 
years ago. 

With several friends, Maggie was 
camped at the usual June camp- 


U.S. INDIANS DEMAND 
LEGISLATIVE VOICE 


Indians must fight “legislation 
without representation just as the 
early American settlers fought tax- 
ation without representation,” Chief 
Clinton Rickard, Tuscarora reser- 
vation, grand president of the In- 
dian Defense league, told mem- 
bers of the Western New York 
group at a recent meeting in Buf- 
falo. 

The Buffalo show and rally was 
held to raise funds for a march on 
the United Nations on National 
Indian day, September 26. Mem- 
bers of the _ six-nation Iroquois 
confederacy appeared before the 
UN last September and demanded 
that Indian rights be restored. 

Legislation now before Congress 
could cause “irreparable injury in 
the future to the social and eco- 
nomic status of the Indian people,” 
said John E. Wickes, Eric, Pa., na- 
tional chairman on Indian affairs 
for the National Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. 








ing ground. Not feeling well she 
and her friend Mrs, Alex decided 


.to ride to her home on Thursday. 
Arriving there she took time to ° 


unsaddle her horse before enter- 
in the house. Other Indians de- 
cided to phone for aid and Mr. 
Sharpe of the Indian Department 
took her to the Nicola Valley Gen- 
eral Hospital where she passed 
away that night. 

Unpretentious, she was noted for 
her honesty. She came to the aid 
of those in need and no one was 
refused a meal. She knew no color 
or creed when in want. 

Her well stocked larder reflected 
her thrift and good management. 
She did not confine herself to can- 
ning fruit but also had a well sup- 
plied cellar from her vegetable 
garden. As her ancestors did in the 
past, she stocked the native roots, 
berries, dried fish and meat. 

Maggie had the largest herd of 
well bred cattle on the Upper Ni- 
cola Reserve as well as some use- 
ful horses. No matter how long 
the winter, she provided ample 
feed for her stock. 

Mass for the dead was said at 
9:30 Monday morning by Fr. J. 
Ryan, O.MI., in Our Lady of 
Lourdes Church; after which the 
body rested there until afternoon. 

At 3 p.m. Fr. Ryan assisted by 
Fr. Scott, O.M.I., said the final 
prayers before leaving the church. 
Fr. Ryan said a few words to the 
packed edifice, stressing that many 
of us could follow the example of 
honest hardworking Maggie. 


— of Durant, Okla., for the 
oO 

The telegram suggested that Bel- 
vin be named Emmons’ assistant, 
“so that we will have a represent- 
tative who knows our problems.” 
The Durant man is a Choctaw In- 
dian. 

Goombi also issued a statement 
protesting that the interest of Ok- 
lahoma Indians “has not been con- 
sidered.” 

“This appointment was made to 
please the non-Indian political in- 
terests of the west, where there are 
fewer Indians,” the statement said. 
“It is contrary to the promises 
made by President Eisenhower at 
Gallup and Oklahoma City during 
the campaign.” 

Goombi was joined in signing. 
the telegram to Mr. Eisenhower by! 
Ernest Hunt, chairman of the state! 
infer-tribal Indian council action! 
committee; Robert Onco, Charles 
Toyebo and David Frizzlehead. 
Charles W. Latimer, Kiowa country 
school superintendent, also signed 
it. He is not an Indian but works 
closely with the Kiowas in this 
area. 








The cortege of some fifty cars 
proceeded to the Cemetery where 
final commitment was made by Fr. 
Ryan and Fr. Scott. Some 200 at- 
tended the final rites. 

Among the mourners here for 
the funeral were Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Alexander, Shuswap, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Bonneau, Vern- 
on, and Mrs. Anthony August, Tap- 
pen, B.C. 

As an old-timer of Nicola Val- 
ley (“Coutlee”, Aspen Grove and 
Lower Nicola) of 1905, Maisie 
Campbell-Johnston, | wish to ex- 
press my sympathy to the family 
of the late and beloved Mrs. 
Maggie Moore. 

— Maisie Hurley, Publisher 
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“Riots” In Prince Rupert 


The Native Voice has received this and other letters on the subject 
of recent demonstrations in Prince Rupert against harsh police methods 
directed mainly against Natives in that Northern B.C. city. We print the 
following letter from Mr. M. J. Williams, a respected resident of Skide- 
gate Mission and operator of a trucking business as an indication of the 
concern felt over the unwarranted severity with which alleged offenders 


are treated... ; — 
Skidegate Mission, 


The Native Voice. Q.C.I., B..C 
Dear Friends: August 5, 1953. 

We have been listening to the radio concerning rioting 
in foreign countries and we think to ourselves, “That won't 
happen in our country because we are a free people.” 

But now, unfortunately, it is happening in one of our own 
cities. What is causing it? There is a law of cause and effect 
and in this case, there is definitely a cause for such a disturb- 
ance and there is absolutely no need for it. Those responsible 
should be put where they belong, especially when there is 
bodily harm involved. : 

It is alleged that one of our own boys actually witnessed 
two RCMPs beating up a man. One was holding him from be- 
hind and the second RCMP was beating him, and this is just 
one case where it is alleged that the RCMP was manhandling 
a citizen of this country. 

It puts a definite blot on the name and tradition of the 
RCMP which so gallantly upheld law and order in Canada, 
this lovely country of ours. It is a shame that a few young 
punks admitted to hitherto so noble a force should put a blot 
on the name of a force in which good men suffered untold 
hardships and gave their lives in the performance of duty. 
Henceforth the officials responsible for operations should see 
to it that such young punks should not be allowed to patrol] by 
themselves but rather be paired off with a more experienced 
and mature man, if such young punks are to be admitted at 
all. It definitely goes to the head of a boy if given such powers 
as the RCMP and they will go to extremes even without suffi- 
cient cause just to show they have the power or just (in some 
cases) for meanness. 

I have served the public now over 25 years and I have 
had lots of experiences with the police and know what I am 
talking about. In that 25 years, I was stopped three times on 
the road within a week after he was appointed to our district 
and that was a young punk who wanted to show his author- 
ity. That was more than I was stopped in the 25 years I was 
driving. If a man wants to be respected, he must respect the 
right of others and it is more so with the RCMP. They must 
keep their respect of the public as they did for. the last hun- 
dred years, and not be spoiled by young punks admitted into 
the force. 

Such conduct should warrant immediate dismissal. 


M. J. .WILLIAMS 


for glimpses of medals, firearms 
and uniforms that were a past es- 
sential for the garrison. 

The silent (muzzle loading) can- 
non faced south towards the old 
enemy, but are confronted instead 














FORT YORK INVADED 


(Continued from Page 1) 
held deliquent soldiers or prison- 
e 


rs. 
Instead, children (happy children 
of every race and creed) some of 
whom perhaps had ancestors of 
seven generations ago defending 
the fort, played around this ancient 
remnant or relic of punishment. 
The weatherbeaten log barracks 
and stone magazines were locked 
(to be open to the public at a 
later date). Visitors peered 
through the small panes of glass 


(today) by beautiful lake Ontario 
and the ball park (Maple Leaf 
Stadium) and other modern build- 
ings. , 

The Hon. J. W. Pickup, in his ad- 
dress, recalled the words of Joseph 
Howe, who stressed that a nation 
should have its historical shrines 
. . . At last the City of Toronto 
has one, worthy of the name, 


By BIG WHITE OWL 
Eastern Associate Editor 


CLEARING THE LAND 

In the early days, wooded lands 
could be cleared by girdling the 
trees. After the trees died they 
were felled with stone axes and 
the stumps burned. Then the rich 
soil would be stirred up with a 
wooden hoe which was_ shaped 
something like the white man’s 


’ grub axe. Indian corn planted on 


such plots was carefully weeded 
and nursed along. Sometimes 
special shelters were built upon ele- 
vated platforms for the use of those 
elected to be the bird-watchers. 
Their duty was to keep the great 
— of birds away from the gar- 
en, 

In the early days it was the wo- 
men of the tribe who did the plant- 
ing in the springtime. After the 
garden plot was carefully prepar- 
ed, they would make a series of 
holes in the ground about three 
feet apart. 

Into these shallow depressions 
they placed four or five kernals of 
corn, two or three beans, two small 
fishes, than covered it with the 
warm earth. The pumpkins and the 
squashes were planted about ten 
corn hills apart but not until the 
corn had grown about knee-high. 
The women and children of the 
camp or village did the weeding 
and the hilling of the corn when it 
was about three feet high. When 
harvest time came the corn was 
gathered in and made into long 
strings, placed in the drying racks 
to be dried and put away for fu- 
ture use. 

WOMEN HAD VOICE 

Often I have heard people re- 
mark that the Indian women of the 
early colonization period had ab- 
solutely no rights at all because 
they did most of the work around 
the camp. That is not true! Every 
adult Indian woman had a voice in 
the council and a vote in all tribal 
affairs. Some of them became great 
leaders and exercised great author 
ity over their people. 

What did the men of the tribe do? 
Were they just a lazy bunch of 
loafers? No, the men were hunters, 
fishermen, scouts and _ warriors. 
Their duties were varied and many. 
Their first duty was to keep the 
tribe well supplied with meat and 
clothing, and to protect the camp 
from invasion. . . . They also made 
canoes, bows and arrows. They 
chipped flint arrowheads and fash- 
ioned stone masks. They carved 
beautiful bone-pointed-spears. They 
kept records by adhering to many 
codes and by practicing their anci- 
ent ceremonies. Their religion was 
sane and practical. They were the 

Harrison made every effort to 
keep his lines unbroken until day- 
light, and in this he was successful, 
although at considerable cost. Cap- 
tain Spencer and his second lieu- 
tenant were killed. Having been 
assigned a larger section of the 
front than they could successfully 
occupy, it was necessary to send 
Captain Roble’s company of rifle- 
men to reinforce them. This com- 
pany had left its original position; 
possibly through a 
orders. However, their courage 
cannot be questioned as they gal- 
lantly supported Spencer’s com- 
pany, leaving 17 dead on the field. 

As the new day dawned, it was 
seen that three of the companies 
had withdrawn from the front line 
and one from the rear line. The 
companies under Captains Baen 
and Cook were ordered to support 
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the right flank. General Wells, an- 
ticipating the plans of Governor 
Harrison, charged the Indians suc- 
cessfully, driving them into the 
marsh. In the meantime, the right 
flank having been reinforced, an 
attack was ordered from that point, 
In this charge a number of Indians 
seers and prophets. They preserved 
the higher arts of the tribe by 
maintaining secret societies. In 
general they were fine examples of 
real manhood! 

DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 

When the White Man arrived on 
this hemisphere, he found that : 
most every Red Indian Tribe o 
Nation had a democratic form 0 
government—that members of th 
tribe worked together for the com 
mon good of all. And he found, too, 
that the Indian Tribes varied in the 
matter of population: Some tribes 
or nations numbered in thousands 
while others consisted of only 3 
few hundred. He found that each 

e was divided into units, and 
every unit was under the leader: 
ship of a headman or chief. The 
units might also be classified as 
clans and each clan had its own 
name and totem. F 

Among the more _ progressive 
tribes, marriage was allowed only 
when the prospective groom wa 
from a very distant clan or tribe, 
The early Indian villages or camps 
were usually so arranged that clans 
established themselves in prope 
order and symmetrical form. 

The early Red Man’s Council 
Lodge for Long House was a sep 
erate building made of elm bark 
and a network of boughs and sap 
lings. To them this structure was 
“A Holy Temple,” where the af 
fairs of the tribe or nation could b 
presented before the leaders fo 
discussion and consideration. They 
also had certain kinds of fraternt 
ties within’ their tribes for bof 
men and women. And like I mer 
tioned before it was from thos 
secret organizations that membets 
gained their highest knowledgé 
which was handed down, mostly by 
word of mouth, from one gener* 
tion to another. 

GREATEST CONTRIBUTION 

I believe the greatest contribu 
tion the Red Indian has made t? 
world civilization is the Americal 
idea of Government. It is definitely 
of North American Indian origi 
And it is now an idea known 
over the world. .. . Government fo 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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NATIVE PEOPLE MUST ACT 
TO PROTECT THEIR FUTURE 


Good Fish Lake, 
Alberta 


he Editor, 
“The Native Voice,” 
Vancouver, B.C. 


bear Madam: 

Having worked among our In- 
ian people for the past seventeen 
ears I am, as you may imagine 
eeply interested in all pertaining 
pb their welfare. Long having be- 
g acquainted with your organ I 
pel it is very aptly named, I on- 
y wish it could be the “Voice” for 
any more of our native Cana- 
ians, to build up their morale and 
elf respect that the past century 
as done so much to destroy. 

The present outlook is decided- 
y grim in spite of the ever-grow- 
g birth rate, falling death rate, 
pr, though a tremendous amount 
f work has been done to better 
ealth, education and living con- 
itions on the Reserve in the last 
ew years, until a great change 
omes in the general hopeless out- 
ook of the Indians themselves it 
ill avail very little. 

In other words I (and many 
ore) feel that they, as a people, 
ave come to the point where 
ey must pull themselves up “by 
eir own bootstraps.” Too much 
ne hears the phrase, “You do it, 
re can’t, we’re only Indians.” 
Don’t mistake me, I know that 
ere has been much wrong done 
hem in the past but, though I 
ave a great affection and respect 
or the people whom I to a great 
xtent regard as my people just 
s much as the white people, I 
0 feel that unless the great maj- 
rity of them break loose from 
eir lethargic and apathetic at- 
itude and work towards their own 
uture as a vital part of the Can- 
dian populace they are, in spite 
f the utmost efforts of many de- 
oted workers, doomed to becom- 
mg a degenerate and hopeless 
harge and it is such papers 1s 
ours that can be the means of 
aking them realize that they have 
uch to be proud of in their 
bast but can have much more to 
be proud of in their future and can 
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There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 


FISHERMEN, 
UNITE !! 


not only be the means of their own 
salvation but can make a tremen- 
dous contribution to the future cf 
the human race. The time has 
gone by for that‘ soul-destroying 
self pity that some of the more 
ignorant wallow in and that if 
they only stiffen their spine and 
bring to life again that fortitude 
and stamina their fore-fathers were 
noted for, they will still be a 
“Great” people in the best sense 
of the word. 


In the years I have been with 
the Indian peoples I have seen 
the old theory of “Saturation 
point” as regards ability to ab- 
sorb education, very thoroughly 
exploded. Given the same living 
standards, (food housing and so- 
cial) as the white population, thay 
are fully capable of attaining an 
equal standard in every walk of 
life but unless they work towards 
that end themselves, they vill be 
a weakling: race, incapable of at- 
taining the highest for themselves 
or others. 

The people on this Reserve are 
among the finest of any race or 
people that it_has been my fortune 
to meet, but they, like so many 
more, are beginning, instead of 
taking heed of the harm done to 
their white brethren by such, to 
let the sapping effects of '‘iquor 
(which, unfortunately, they cnly 
learned to abuse, not to use), and 
moral laxity with all its attendant 
evils of illegitimacy and _ social 
diseases, ruin their future. 

Though the Indian Association 
of Alberta voted against legalized 
liquor, all the laws in the world 
will not prevent their complete 
ruin if they do not awaken to the 
fact that unless they learn to con- 
trol and guide their own destiny, 
nothing can save them. All efforts 
by their own leaders and white 
persons who have dedicated their 
lives to the cause of the Indian 
Peoples will be unavailing unless 
there is a vital regenerating force 
in the people themselves, 

May I wish you and your paper 
and its contributors every suc- 
cess now and in the future. 


Kathleen Potter. 


t 


HU 
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First Gardeners of North America 
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the people, by the people, and of 
the people. Liberty, equality, free- 
dom, brotherhood, all are ideas 
borrowed and copied from the Red 
Indian people. The democratic 
ideas implanted into the United 
Nations Charter, namely; freedom 
of worship, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of thought and action, freedom 
from want, freedom from fear, 
freedom of women, freedom of 
youth, all of these are ideas and 
ideals that existed upon the West- 
ern Hemisphere centuries before 
the “New World” was discovered. 

The North American Indians are 
a terribly misunderstood people. 
Injustice after injustice are heaped 
upon them. .. . Every Indian war 
caused by a broken treaty was cal- 
led massacre—a savage ritual. But 
every Indian massacre committed 
by the white was called a victory 
for GOD! What kind of God, I ask 
you? The white men had printed 
papers to state their case but the 
native Indian people had no papers 
to print their story for them... .I 
repeat it is indeed shameful that 
the first and last impulse of the 
early white men was to refer to my 
people as: “Savages and Wild In- 
dians!” 
HAVE CONTRIBUTED MUCH 

If you will take time to do a lit- 
tle research—you will find that the 


aberiginal inhabitants of North and 
South America have contributed 
much to modern civilization. The 
following list of foods and other 
useful articles are just a few of the 
many things that the American 
Indian gave to the world: Paddles 
and canoes, Hammocks, Snow 
Shoes, Tobaggans, Snow Goggles, 
Lacrosse Sticks, Rubber Balls, Rub- 
ber Syringes, Rubber Boots, Mocca- 
sins, Tobacco, Pipes, Fringed Buck- 
skin Leggings, Pup Tents, Sleeping 
Bags, Cradle Boards, Peppers, Pine- 
apple, Corn, Beans, Pednuts, Choco- 
late, Melons, Squashes, Celery, 
Pumpkins, Tobacco, Buckwheat, 
Potatoes, Artichokes, Sweet Pota- 
toes, Cocoa, Tomatoes, Cranberries, 
Tapioca, Sunflowers, Dahlias, Sisal 
and Pita Hemps, Llamas, Turkeys, 
Clam Chowder, Oyster Stew, Maple 
Syrup Maple Sugar, also various 
spices such as: Sarsaparilla, Cali- 
saya, Chicle, Aloes, Iepecacuanaba, 
Arnica, Logwood, Quinine, Vanilla, 
Cocaine Annatto, Divi-divi, Alpaca, 
Vicuna. | 


The items I have just mentioned 
are only a few of the innumerable 
articles, roots, herbs, plants jand 
animals known to the Red Man/and 
used by him for countless centuries 
before the Western Hemisphere 
was discovered. 


(To be Continued) 
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O ATTEMPT was made to en- 
trench nor to construct a log 
breastwork, claim being made later 
that there were barely enough axes 
to cut firewood. However, the 
troops had built two log fortifica- 
tions along the route. The camp- 
fires must have been plainly visible 
to the Indians, who doubtless were 
able to form some idea of how the 
camp was arranged and the dis- 
position of the men. The night 
was dark with occasional rain. The 
men camped in their regular order 
of battle and were ordered to sleep 
on their arms and not to remove 
their clothes. Orders were issued 
for the men to maintain their posi- 
tions in case they were attacked. 
A single line of sentries constituted 
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the entire protection of the camp. 
These were forty-two in number, 
under the command of four offic- 
ers. 


Through the night nothing oc- 
curred to arouse suspicions or to 
disturb the camp until about four 
o'clock in the morning. It was cus- 
tomary for the men to be up before 
daybreak, and many were already 
stirring at this hour. Harrison 
himself had arisen and the drum- 
mer was preparing to sound 
revielle when a single shot was 
heard. A sentry had seen an In- 
dian creeping through the tall 
grass in the direction of the camp 
and had fired at the skulker. The 
shot was answered by an Indian 
yell, which was the signal for a 
general attack. Some of the sen- 
tries abandoned the positions and 
rushed into camp. 

A slightly different version is 
that two Winnebago scouts were 
fired at by the American sentries. 
The Indians dropped in the long 
grass unhurt. When the sentries 
approached their supposed victims, 
the Winnebagoes sprang to their 
feet and killed both of the sentries 
with their tomahawks. 


MMEDIATELY following’ the 
alarm, everything was confusion 
but order was quickly restored. 
Notwithstanding the surprise of the 
attack, the fact that many were not 
awake at the time and the behavior 
of some of the sentinels, most of 
the soldiers distinguished them- 
selves by unusually gallant con- 
duct. 
The attack fell first upon the left 
angle of the rear line, which was 


»\ 


By Newell E. Collin 


Tecumseh and The War of 1812 


held by the Fourth United States -Indians from their ambush. It j 


Regiment under Captain Barton 
and a company of mounted rifle- 
men under Captain Geiger. For a 
time these companies suffered se- 
verely, and a few of the Indians 
broke through, forcing their way 
into the tents. However, they were 
not in sufficient numbers to follow 
up this advantage and all of the 
other companies were armed and 
in line by the time the attack 
reached them. 


Campfires were _ extinguished 
promptly and, considering the fact 
that few of the men had ever seen 
q_ battle, there was remarkably 
little noise and confusion. 


Harrison rode at once to the place 
where the attack had commenced, 
and as soon as he was aware of the 
pressure being brought to bear 
upon Captain Barton’s and Captain 
Geiger’s companies he immediately 
ordered the companies from the 
centre of the rear line to support 
the distressed men. In the dark- 
ness the Indians used rattles made 
of deer hooves to signal an ad- 
vance or retreat. 


T the northeast angle, the com- 

panies under Captains Baen, 
Snelling and Prescott, also a small 
company of riflemen, were having 
considerable difficulty in maintain- 
ing their positions. A body of 
Indians under cover of some trees 
along the bank of the creek kept up 
a destructive fire. 


Major Daviess, who had immedi- 
ately formed his dismounted 
dragoons at the rear of these com- 
panies, was ordered to dislodge the 





claimed that the order was not di 
tinctly understood. At any rat 
comparatively few of his men fo 
lowed him. Daviess soon fell, ma 
tally wounded. However, the g 
lant charge was continued undg 
Captain Snelling and the Indiay 
were finally dislodged. 


(To be continued.) 
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Heart Full of Gratitude 


By THOMAS SHEWISH 


This is written with a heart full 
gratitude for the blessing which 
ill come to the west coast Natives 
rough the United Church of Can- 
da putting a Mission boat on Van- 
puver Island’s west coast. 
This has been the progress of 
e Christian friends that a way 
hay be opened for the poor neg- 
pected Natives, that the Gospel 
hay reach them. The responsibil- 
y rests on us so-called Christians. 
We are pleased to know that the 
fission boat is named after the 
nithful missionary, the late Rev. 
wartout. 
I well remember Melvin Swart- 
t, especially the services he con- 
ucted in the Indian smokehouses; 
pmetimes on the sandy beach of 
illage Island, and his messages in 
e Native tongue, which both old 
md young understood. 
I remember the invitations he 
sed to give to come and accept 
e Lord Jesus Christ as their per- 
pnal Saviour. This, he said, was 
e most important part of all 
reaching and that winning a soul 
bp Christ was worth more than all 
e silver and gold in the world. 
During his ministry, he had two 
ative converts, one from the 
Vcluelet tribe by the name of Sep- 
s. One of the old-timers told me 
e good news that at Alberni 
Paper Mill Dam in 1897, service 
yas being held for the Natives and 
e new convert gave the message 
the Native tongue. This all came 
rough the preaching of Melvin 
wartout that Septus was convert- 
d and preached to his own people, 
ut the Lord took Septus home 
hen he was still a young man. 
The other convert of Melvin 
wartout was an Indian from Ohiat 
ibe, also on Barkley Sound, nam- 
d Harry Joseph. When Father 
rabant visited Dodger Cove, he 
piis about Harry Joseph in his re- 
hiniscences, 
He says: “April 16th, caught a 
reeze at 12 o’clock and entered 
Dodgers Cove. At 1 p.m. two 
anoes full of Indians came out 
om Keek-In. Indians looked well, 
ne and healthy set. They wore 
lankets, no pants, had their hair 
icely done wp, tied with grass in 
| bunch over their heads. At 8 
clock, the Savages paid great at- 
ention to the Bishop’s instruc- 
on given in Chinook and inter- 
reted in Indian language by 
harry Joseph. Harry Joseph died 
1906.” It is said that Harry Jos- 
ph was a wonderful Christian and 
as known among the other tribes 
S a faithful follower of the Lord 
esu Christ. 
During my four years stay at 
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Ucluelet Mi8sion work, I wished 
I could say to Melvin Swartout, 
“well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord (Matt. 
25-21). 

Melvin Swartout is buried behind 
the Mission house at Ucluelet. I 
am writing this on behalf of my 
Native people. I am sure they will 
be glad to know that at last the 
Gospel will be preached to them 
and may I ask all my sisters and 
brothers in the Lord, that another 
Septus and Harry Joseph will give 
their hearts to the Lord. It does 
not matter who we are, today we 
have the knowledge that all men 
are equal in the sight of God. No 
Church or denomination will say 
to us, “No, we cannot let you in 
because you are Indian.” If they 
do, all I can say is they are nar- 
row-minded. The tragic part would 
be that those who practise such 
discrimination often profess to 
follow tthe teachings of Jesus 
Christ who was the greatest advo- 
cate of the Brotherhood of Man. 

Let us each one pray for those 
who may hurt us, and feel only 
pity for them in their ignorance. 
Pray that light of wisdom and un- 
derstanding shall descend into 
their impoverished souls. Let us 
remember what God says in Acts 
10:15: “What God hath cleansed, 
that call not common.” 

In closing,. let me thank the 
United Church for the good work 
they are doing for the Natives. A 
missionary was needed and our 
only desire and prayer is that In- 
dian souls may come to know 
Jesus Christ as their personal 
Saviour. 


A. J SCOW RETURNS 
FROM CANNERY TOUR 


A. J. Scow, the present Acting 
Business Agent of the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C. has just re- 
cently returned from a tour of 
the Canneries from Skeena down 
to the Imperial Cannery at Stev- 
eston on the Fraser. He will be 
writing a series of articles in the 
forthcoming edition of the Native 
Voice on his observations and ex- 
periences in the different canner- 
ies. Particularly about the North- 
ern part of the coast, he will be 
writing about the conditions of 
housing in the Canneries. There 
will also be a brief account of 
some of the safety and seaworthi- 
ness of company seine boats. He 
has informed us that he hopes to 
be able to publish some pictures 
which he took on his trip. 
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Big July 1 Celebration 
At Stoney Creek Reserve 


We had a recent visit from Chief Jimmy Antoine of Stoney 
Creek, our Northern Associate Editor, and he had a story to tell 
of the big July 1 celebration at Stoney Creek Reserve. 

Here’s Jimmy’s own story of the 37th Annual Rodeo and Stam- 


By JIMMY ANTOINE 
Visitors came from the North, South, East and West. Cars sur- 
round the stampede grounds and local Indians sell hot dogs, ice 
cream, soft drinks and plenty more to eat. 
Two nights in succession, the floor of the Stoney Creek Hall 


Prize winners for saddle horse riders, on bucking horses were 
riders from Williams Lake, approximately 300 miles south frcm 
here. First prize winner of the steer riding contest was Joe Bill 
(we call him Bronco Bill) and another kid from Stoney Creek, too, 


No accidents or other injuries other than Nil Ahorn, a white 
boy who broke his arm riding steer. Nil is a very good friend to 
the Stoney Creek boys, especially Dick Patrick. 

The events and all prizes were conducted by Stoney Creek's 
Chief Joseph Antoine is president of all the sport of 
Stoney Creek. Alex Antoine was secretary of all the events. And 
good old scout Pete Blair from Vanderhoof, manager of the B.C 
Power Plant, donated a power unit and a loud speaker and was 
also the announcer on the Stampede Grounds. 

Come and see us next year. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: We have several interesting pieces of news 
from Chief Jimmy Antoine, all set for our next issue and we also 
L have Jimmy’s promise of regular material for The Native Voice. 
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Noted Artist Tours B.C. 


Phoebe Erskine MacKellar, well- 
known and talented interpreter of 
Indian dances, toured British Col- 
umbia during July and August and 
delighted audiences in various 
parts of the province. with a pro- 
gram of Indian pieces. 

Highlighting her shows were 
Eastern Associate Editor Big White 
Owl’s “Peace Pipe Legend” and 
Chief Shup-She’s “Creation Myth” 
(excerpt). Both these interesting 
items were introduced to Mrs. Mac- 
Kellar through the pages of The 
Native Voice. 

*The artist, who resides in Que- 
bec, gave a show in Massett, and 
though there only 24 hours, also 
managed to visit “Sit-Down-Lucy,” 
weaver of baskets, and Captain 
Brown, argilite miniature totem 
artist, and purchase mementoes 
from them. 

Also included in her tour was 
Miller Bay Hospital which im- 
pressed her very much and was 


highly praised by patients and re- 
latives. She bought a pair of moc- 
casins from Mrs. Elizabeth Law- 
rence who made them from moose 
hide cured by her sister. Mrs. Law- 
rence learned to read while in hos- 
pital. 

The Native Voice invited a few 
friends to meet Mrs. MacKellar at 
a luncheon party during her visit. 





Starting Soon! 


Starting later this year, The 
Native Voice hopes to be in a 
position to commence an ex- 
tremely interesting serial story 
by H. O. Waltermyer of lowa, 
well-known to readers of The 
Native Voice. Mr. Waltermyer 
{Big Tree) is a close friend of 
the Native people and has de- 
voted much of his time to seek- 
ing justice for them in his na- 
tive America. 
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Arbritration? 


By A. J. SCOW 
Business Agent, Native 
Brotherhood of B.C. 

On August 28, 1953 at 10:00 : 
in Salon “C” in the Hotel V; 
couver the Native Brotherhood 
B.C. took ‘part in the review a 
revision of the “Industrial Co 
ciliation and Arbritration Act.” [ 
until now, the “right” to Arbitr 
tion has been unavailable to 9 
organization, as a result, in sor 
cases, we have had to sign infé 
ior agreements on behalf of o 
people and there was nothing 
could do about the situation. Th 
is to say, we could not appeal 
the Labour Relations Board 
see that we would get fair tre 
ment and consideration from o 
employers because we are not ce 
tified with the Labour Relatio 
Board. 

For years our organization h 
acted as and has been the ba 
gaining agent on behalf of o 
people; now it is hoped that th 
outcome of this hearing will 
sult in our organization being ab 
to have support of this Act to a 
ply for Arbitration in cases of 
deadlocked dispute, in  negoti 
tions for agreements in the Fis 
ing Industry. If we were able 
to appeal to Arbitration the 
we could do away with signi 
an inferior Agreement. We si 
cerely hope that we can make 
favourable report in the very ne 
future on the results of the hea 
ing. 


BLOOD DONOR 
DATES NAMED 


Dear Mrs. Hurley: 

Would you kindly have publish 
in the “Native Voice” the fut 
itinerary of the Blood Donor C 
nics. The itinerary follows. 

In the treatment of Indians 
are using up supplies of blood f 
in excess of the amount donat 
by Indians. I am sure: they wo 
gladly co-operate in donating blo 
if this matter were brought 
their attention. 

W. S. BARCLAY, M.D., 

Regional Superintendent, 

Indian Health Services, B 

Field Clinics Arranged for 

September - Decefnber, 1953 
SEPTEMBER 
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